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The Ninth Book of the Aeneid 
(Concluded) 


One who does not know the extent of Vergil’s indebt- 
edness to Homer is simply astounded when confronted 
with a list of the characters, descriptions, comparisons, 
and even whole stories which our poet has appropriated 
from his predecessor. And yet, what fact bears stronger 
testimony to Vergil’s genius? Who but a master could 
start with such a handicap, as we would have it, and 
mount the summit from which there has been no des- 
cending these two thousand years? That magie touch 
which has made the world forget that most of these 
stories were ever Homer’s, finds fit illustration in the 
famous episode of the ninth book, the tale of Nisus and 
Euryalus (176-502). This is modeled on Iliad x (just 
as the rest of Book Nine is modeled on Iliad xi and xii), 
and so closely as to make possible a step-by-step compari- 
son of parallel passages. 

In Book Ten of the Iliad Diomedes and Odysseus 
make a night raid into hostile territory, while at the 
same time the Trojan Dolon does likewise. They meet; 
Dolon is promised his life, is interrogated at length about 
the Trojan position and plans, and then suddenly finds 
himself the victim of Diomedes’ anger and sword. More 
Trojans are slain, and the horses of Rhesus captured, 
when Athene appears, telling her Argive braves to re- 
turn to camp, where they are welcomed by the loquacious 
Nestor. Thus far Homer. Vergil, on*the other hand, 
uses the motif of Book Nine, the absence of Aeneas, to 
motivate his story. His characters are known friends, 
and Euryalus insists on accompanying Nisus, whereas 
Diomedes must request the company of Odysseus, so 
that there is not the element of friendship to give the 
episode a special charm. The information extracted 
from Dolon avails only for the capture of the horses, 
and his death awakens no more sympathy, stirs no more 
interest, than the naive parenthesis in which Homer 
states his preference for mules over oxen for plowing. 
Vergil makes his two characters the weaker party, win- 
ning a sympathy which follows them to the end, when 
their friendship proves true in the supreme test. No- 
where do the two tales differ more than in the final 
scene, where the festive but matter-of-fact return of 
Diomedes and Odysseus will stand no comparison, from 
a dramatie viewpoint, with the pathetic return of the 
two Trojan favorites—their cold heads high on Rutulian- 
borne pike poles. The interest of Homer’s story is solely 
that of adventure in the silence and darkness of night. 

The difference becomes even more apparent when we 


descend to details. Where does Homer approach the 
artistry which makes Nisus and Euryalus work their 
own ruin by remaining to slay sleeping foes with the 
impunity which darkness affords them? The artistry 
with which the boyish faney of Euryalus will not let 
him heed Nisus’ summons without souvenirs of his 
bloody night’s work, as he fits to his head the plumed 
helm of Messapus, which is to reflect the fatal ray, and 
loads himself with eumbrous spoil, which is to prevent 
him from escaping, as does the nimble Nisus? The ar- 
tistry which makes Nisus’ lone reasoned hope of rescuing 
Euryalus—the cast of the spears from ambush—actually 
defeats its own purpose and hasten his friend’s death? No 
less than by the three hundred troopers are Nisus and 
Euryalus ringed round by their own deceptive successes. 
What has Homer’s narrative to match the drama of the 
bereaved Nisus, intent upon Volscens and revenge, wad- 
ing through a sea of foes, their blows ignored, until he 
thrusts his sword full in the shouting Rutulian’s mouth, 
only to fall at once in death over the body of his fallen 
friend? Where does Homer, like Vergil, remind us of 
that grim announcement of Carthaginian rout, Hasdru- 
bal’s severed head flung into the camp of his brother 
Hannibal? And who would think of comparing the 
welcome which old Nestor accords Diomedes and Odys- 
seus with the passionate outburst of the heart-broken, 
frantic mother of Euryalus? Homer’s story lacks the 
third dimension ; it is paratactic where Vergil’s is hypo- 
tactic. While we cannot hold the former responsible, 
assuredly, for any failure to anticipate our present-day 
criteria of his art—any more than we can logically blame 
Vergil for not abhorring plagiarism as cordially as we 
profess to do—there is no doubt but that these criteria 
award the palm to the Roman. The nocturnal expedi- 
tion of the two scouts is only one of many parallel pas- 
sages in the old epics where Homeric artlessness is chal- 
lenged by Vergilian art. ‘To Vergil does this particular 
story owe its fame. He found it commonplace—and left 
it classic. 

‘Friendship among men,’’ says the great Sellar, ‘‘is 
treated by Aristotle not only as a single virtue, but as 
the condition under which all virtue can best be real- 
ized.’’ In the interval between the old and the new 
paganisms, however, ideals of marriage so crowded man- 
to-man friendship out of the picture that it is often 
ranked, in utilitarian fashion, as a ‘‘mutual benefit as- 
sociation, with its threats of suspension for non-payment 
of dues.’’ Such a mean concept, of course, was far from 
the mind of the author of the Aeneid. If it is true, as it 
is, that Vergil’s old men are portrayed in the glow of 
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Cicero’s De Senectute, it is not unlikely that our poet, 
who chose Catiline as the personification of mischief and 
Cato as that of righteousness (viii 668), wished in some 
small measure to elothe with flesh the academic, if ad- 
mirable, De Amicitia in the persons of Nisus and Eury- 
alus. As in our own day of unmoored morals one might 
extol home and family as an anchor of hope—not that 
it has not always been so—so Vergil, with the oft-quoted 
line of Ennius ringing in his ears, 


Moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisque (Annales, xv), 


and knowing perfectly well that he was writing the epic 
of Rome, looked to Aristotle for a foundation stone, and 
put the friendship of his young heroes alongside their 
daring as a sine qua non for the rise of the Roman 
state. It is Vergil’s virginibus puerisque canto. 

Native restraint saved Vergil from ‘‘that fatal vice of 
the schoolmaster—the desire at every turn to be pointing 
a moral.’’ He knew the eloquence of silence. He knew 
that the story of Nisus and Euryalus would convey its 
message without any signposts or labels of his; and yet 
he distinguishes between such and the unobtrusive 
‘‘asides’’ which are so frequent in Book Nine. These 
latter are the poet’s own lacrimae rerum, showing, as 
they do, that he travels every foot of the road with the 
characters of his creation, and that, like them, he has ‘‘a 
human heart to feel for human woe.’’ When, in the 
council of chieftains, Iulus is giving the adventurous 
pair one final word for his absent father, Vergil abrupt- 
ly changes the subject, as if further continuation would 
unjustly mock the boy, for— 


Sed aurae 
Omnia discervunt et nubibus inrita donant (312-3). 


The poet’s commiseration for young Serranus leads him 
to tell of his death only in the euphemistie contrary-to- 
fact subjunctive : 

Felix, si protinus illum 

aequasset nocti ludwm in lucemque tulisset (337-8). 


The commiseration here shown a youthful foe is not to 
be denied Euryalus, for as he is described girding him- 
self with the trappings of proud Rhamnes, we find it 
‘*flowering in a lonely word:”’ 


Ilacc rapit atque wnceris nequiquam fortibus aptat 
(364) ; 
which brings to mind the words of Aeneas to his men 
in Troy’s last hour: 

Fortissima frustra 
pectora (ii 348-9) ; 


and which is matehed by another lonely word, meaning- 
laden, when the Trojan twain have met their end: 


Agnoscunt spolia inter se galeamque nitentem (457). 


And when Nisus rushes out from ambush to save his 
captured friend, heroically begging Rutulian steel for 
himself, admiration combines with sympathy in com- 
pelling Vergil’s personal observation on this latest mis- 
earriage of Trojan valor, which presently cost Nisus his 
life: 
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Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit amicum (430). 


When the enemy attack the Trojan wall, and the de- 
fenders beat them off with stout poles, the poet wistfully 
turns back a page of history to remind us that the Tro- 
jans were 


Adsueti longo muros defendere bello (511) ; 


but the wistfulness stops with the aside, for the defend- 
ers are successful, and a moment later, as they roll down 
a monstrous mass to smash the enemy’s testudo, there is 
an apposite display of Vergilian dry wit: 


Nec curant caeco contendere Marie 
amplius audaces Rutuli (518-9) ; 


which is not unlike Livy’s laconic ‘‘ Nec deinde in terris 
Romulus fuit’’? (1 16). In addition to these informal 
bits of personal feeling, there are, of course, the formal 
parentheses, where the use of the first person enables us 
to see our poet’s feelings clearly, instead of through a 
glass. These are the touching epitaph of Nisus and 
Euryalus, where, in a burst of assurance, Vergil prom- 
ises life to the dead (See x 791-3) : 


Fortunati ambo! Si quid mea carmina possunt, 
Nulla dies umquam memori vos eximet aevo (446-7), 


and the invocation in which he begs help of Calliope in 
painting his picture of Turnus (525-9). Personal feel- 
ing, however, is nowhere more manifestly unconcealable 
than in the most pathetic of Vergil’s half-lines. He is 
narrating the aftermath of the Nisus-Euryalus tragedy, 
when Turnus and his troop, with victor-insolence 


Ipsa arrectis (visu miserabile) in hastis 
praefigunt capita et multo clamore sequuntur 
Euryali et Nisi (465-7), 


and, choked with emotion, he cannot finish the line. It 
is the first time that he has called his ‘‘brave and beau- 
tiful boys’’ by name since he closed their eyes in death. 
It is the last time that they are mentioned together. 

Of the comparisons, for which Vergil drew largely 
upon Homer, let us cite a very few. One of the most 
memorable in the whole poem, impressed upon the mem- 
ory by the pathos of the scene, is presented when Eury- 
alus has just met his end, and Vergil deseribes the 
youthful neck sinking on the shoulder, 


Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 
languescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 
demisere caput pluvia cum forte gravantur (435-7). 


(Wasn’t it Proud Tarquin whom Livy pictures striking 
the heads from the poppies?) Later in the book a euri- 
ous twist in the description of Turnus places that ‘‘mon- 
strous tiger among helpless herds,’’ though a glance at 
Vergil’s word-order shows that, surrounded as he was, 
the monstrous tiger yet held those herds well within his 
grasp : 


Immanem veluti pecora inter inertia tigrim (730). 


Curiously again, the Turnus who here advances as a 
tiger becomes a lion when he is later forced to retreat. 
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Repetition of the letter v, thought sometimes to ex- 
press sadness or pity, is so noticed in the plaint of 
Euryalus’ mother: 


Nec te, tua funera, mater 
produxi pressive oculos aut vulnera lavi, 
veste tegens . . . (486-8). 


Most of the reminiscences hark back to the fall of 
Troy. The pathetic scene in which Euryalus’ mother 
bewails the death of her son (473-502) is not unlike 
Aeneas’ fruitless search for the lost Creusa (ii 735-770). 
The fraternal loyalty of Pandarus in challenging Tur- 
nus (735-755) has a precedent in old Priam’s inability 
to restrain wrath and tongue when he is made witness 
of his son’s death (ii 533-558). Turnus’ desire to burn 
the ships (69 ff.) is only an attempt to complete what 
the Trojan women have left undone (v 659 ff.). It is 
in the smoothest of liquids that ‘‘all creatures else on 
earth were easing care with slumber, and their hearts 
forgot to ache’’: 


Cetera per terras omnis animalia somno 
laxabant curas et corda oblita laborum (224-5), 


and the reader recalls similar prefaces to other out- 
standing passages, Dido’s soliloquy (iv 522 ff.) and 
Aeneas’ dream (viii 26 ff.). The ery of the mother of 
Euryalus, 


Heu, terra ignota canibus data praeda Latinis 
alitibusque iaces! (485-6), 


finds two parallels, readily thought of because each 
closes a noteworthy incident : 


Iacet ingens litore truncus, 
avulsumque wmeris caput et sine nomine corpus 
(ii 557-8) ; 


Nudus in ignota, Palinure, iacebis harena (v 871). 


This same heart-rending outburst reaches the height of 
its anguish in, 
Hoc mihi de te, 
nate, refers? Hoc sum terra marique secuta? (491-2) ; 


which parallels the less emotional notice of Anchises’ 
death : 


Hic me, pater optime, fessum su 
deseris, heu, tantis nequiquam erepte periclis! (iii 710-1) 


Dreadful in its narrowly escaped consequences, the 
second thought that the over-confident Turnus should 
have taken, 


Et si continuo victorem ea cura subisset, 
rumpere claustra manu sociosque immittere portis, 
ultimus ille dies bello gentique fuisset (757-9), 


brings to mind those saddest words of tongue or pen, 


Et si fata deum, si mens non laeva fuisset, ... 
Troiaque nunc staret, Priamique arx alta maneres 
(ii 54, 56). 


Just as the parenthetical personal glimpses which we 
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quoted bring us to realize in reading, as the poet did in 
writing, that 


Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt 
(i 462), 


so these reminiscences, linking the Rome that is yet to 
be with the Troy that is no more, binding the books as 
we read them, flatter our knowledge of the poem and 
make it one. Like Anchises’ words of encouragement to 
Aeneas, they help to direct toward a single goal our 
otherwise aimless wanderings. We thank Vergil for 
Book Nine. In the glorious failure of Nisus and Eury- 
alus we see him ‘‘majestic in his sadness.’ Are Vergil 
and Nisus one, and Euryalus a friend to whom the 
Aeneid is thus dedicated, typically Vergil-wise? We 
who ‘‘swear per Maronem,’’ who have loved him since 
our day began for that we were introduced to him by 
a teacher of taste and feeling, are confident that, from 
the rainbow of warning in the morning of our book, 
down through the storm to the rainbow of peace which 
marks its close, it is Vergil’s very self that is walking 
at our side. Roman Vergil? He is ours! 

St. Marys, Kansas WituaM R. Hennes, S. J. 


Book Review 


Xenophon, Soldier of Fortune, by Leo V. Jacks, Ph. D. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1930. 


This book is very attractive in make-up and binding, 
and equally so in its contents. In the brief compass of 
the two hundred and thirty splendidly printed pages, 
we relive, sympathetically and understandingly, the 
important events of Xenophon’s life, from his intimaey 
with Socrates to his death. The author has a thorough 
grasp of his subject and true perspective, and he tells 
the interesting story in a pleasing, sprightly style. A 
few sentences, taken from the last chapter, will illustrate 
this, and whet our taste for the whole book. ‘‘With the 
death of Xenophon disappears from the stage of Greek 
life and letters one of its most charming characters . . . 
He was a mind raised by love of truth and beauty, 
freshness and simplicity, to a plane akin to genius.’’ 
‘Through the whole troubled drama of his life he moved 
like a man who felt the firm hand of a divine spirit on 
his shoulders.’’ ‘‘Very few have written with greater 
ease and simplicity than Xenophon . . . In the easy 
flow of his prose is a simple and vivid beauty and 
elarity.’’ ‘‘In this (the Anabasis) and the Hellenica the 
rhythm of his sentences rings with the bell-like note in- 
spired by easy sentences and effortless poise.’’ ‘‘Not 
since the Homeric Odysseus do we see a character in 
active Hellenic life so amiably and frankly natural.”’ 
Every teacher of Xenophon should read this book. 
Milford, Ohio ALPHONSE M. Zamiara, S. J. 


Book Received 
From the Oxford University Press, New York: 
The Clarendon Latin Course, a Four-Year Course for 
Schools, by Arthur Clendon and J. H. Vinee. First 
and Second Years. Pp. 288. 1931. $1.25. 
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Editorial 


The recent action of Yale University in abolishing 
Latin as a required subject for college entrance and for 
the bachelor of arts degree has evoked wide and varying 
comment in the press of the nation. How little cause 
for surprise there is in this latest educational develop- 
ment can be gathered from the statistics presented on 
the first page of the October issue of Latin Notes. From 
these statisties it appears that of 480 important Amer- 
ican colleges and universities 330 at present require no 
Latin whatever either for college entrance or for the 
A.B. degree. Those who have faith in the training 
derived from the study of Latin will probably regret its 
abolition as a college entrance requirement more than 
its abolition as a required subject for the bachelor of 
arts degree; for a well-balanced and formative second- 
ary-school curriculum, as a preparation for college, is 
one of the most erying educational needs of the day. 
What we regret most is not so much the changing of the 
content of the bachelor of arts degree—for this degree, 
which once represented a well-rounded general educa- 
tion, has long ago ceased to have any very definite sig- 
nificance among us—we regret rather the fact that so 
little desire for a liberal education is manifested by the 
more influential classes of the country, and so little ap- 
preciation of what it stands for. The action of Yale 
is but another proof of this regrettable fact. If even the 
oldest and most honored educational institutions of the 
land find it impossible to resist the pressure of the time- 
spirit in contemporary education, all the greater will be 
the glory of that valiant little group of small colleges 
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which refuses to abandon its old and well-tried ideal of 
a genuine liberal education with no compromises. Let 
all those with whom the value of the classics is a con- 
viction arising out of personal experience, contribuie 
their mite to the good cause by using their influence to 
induce promising young men and women to choose for 
themselves, if parents will not do it for them, the full 
liberal arts course in all its old-time integrity. A greater 
service than this to the future culture of America they 
can seareely render. 


Our educational system ought to train us to see life 
not in a series of emotional close-ups but in rational and 
ordered relationships. For this, background and a 
knowledge of what has been done and thought in the 
past are absolutely requisite; but more and more the 
schools, colleges, and universities seem bent on giving us 
the close-up on today and the ideas only of the moment. 
The decision just announced by Yale to discard the 
classics as requirements for the bachelor’s degree is 
merely the most recent step in a continuous movement. 
For the classics as mere grammatical exercises I have 
no use whatever, but there is an infinite amount to be 
said for the classics as a means of rescue from the men- 
tality of close-ups. . . . It would seem as though one of 
our chief problems were to learn how to keep our mental 
balanee by being able to react against the emotionalistic¢ 
mush of all and every close-up by clear thought in terms 
of relations and background.—James Truslow Adams in 
Harper’s. 


To a Hellene education meant the training of char- 
acter and taste, and the symmetrical development of 
body, mind, and imagination. He would not have in- 
cluded under so honorable a name either any course of 
instruction in which the pupils mastered their future 
trade or profession, or any accumulation of knowledge 
undertaken with the object of making money. Conse- 
quently technical training of all sorts was excluded from 
Hellenie schools and passed over in silenee by Hellenic 
educationalists. Information concerning it must be 
pieced together from stray facts and casual allusions, 
and the whole idea of ‘‘utilitarian’’ instruction, in the 
modern sense of the word, must be carefully put aside 
duving any consideration of Hellenic schools—Kenneih 
J. Freeman 


Indications of Monotheism in Greek Tragedy 


The vast influence of religion is notable throughout 
the evolution of Greek literature. Beginning with 
Homer and the Epie Cycle, and permeating all the mas- 
terpieces of the great Greek authors, the elegiae and 
lyrie poets, the tragedians, and the philosophers, the idea 
of the gods and of man’s relations with the gods is so 
prominent that it is comparable not to a thread running 
through the fabric, but to a pattern which characterizes 
the whole tapestry. In the case of Greek tragedy, which 
was always a religious ceremony as well as a dramatic 
representation, the concept of the deity penetrates so 
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profoundly into the spirit of the poetry that it almost 
constitutes its very soul. 

Hence it is interesting to inquire whether, in their 
coneepts of the Godhead, the Greek tragedians ever 
emerged from the mists of the traditional polytheism to 
a higher vision of the one God. The primary purpose of 
the tragic poets was not didactice—they were not teachers 
like Hesiod, but artists like Homer. Actually, however, 
they were educators of the people, more even than the 
philosophers, whose profession was teaching. And al- 
though the latter complained that the old mythological 
legends, rendered more striking than ever by the trage- 
dians, demoralized the people, the real fact was that 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides joined forces with 
the philosophers in purging Hellenie theology of its 
grossness and paving the way for the exalted monotheism 
of Aristotle. 

In examining the theological principles of Aeschylus 
to discover traces of monotheism, we encounter a diffi- 
culty in the Prometheus Bound, for this tragedy seems 
to imply that Zeus, who by this time has become im- 
portant in Greek religious thought, must bow to a super- 
ior power, the power of Fate. But a close study of the 
entire play reveals the intention of the poet to magnify 
the dignity and authority of Zeus, and to make Fate 
either the partner of Zeus, or more probably, simply 
that which Zeus deerees. This view is confirmed in 
other plays; at the end of the Eumenides Fate and ‘‘all- 
seeing’’ Zeus are in perfect accord; and throughout the 
entire Suppliants Fate is seen to be nothing but the will 
of Zeus. ‘‘ Whatever is fated, that must certainly hap- 
pen; none ean transgress the will of Zeus, which is 
omnipotent, absolute.’’ 

It is in this overtowering predominance of Zeus above 
all other gods and powers, that there is apparent, in the 
tragedies of Aeschylus, a distinct tendency toward mon- 
otheism. In Aeschylean theology Zeus is ‘‘the king of 
kings, most blessed among the blessed, most perfect of 
perfect powers.’’ He is the ‘‘all-secing,’’ ‘‘the all-pow- 
erful,’’ he is the souree and doer of all things. In the 
dynasty of the gods there is but one purpose manifested, 
a single will that governs all—the will of Zeus; ““No 
power I know, except only Zeus.’ To Zeus are at- 
tributed qualities incompatible with polytheism; thus in 
the Prometheus Bound it is stated that ‘‘there is none 
free save King Zeus,’’ and in the same play he is speken 
of again as ‘‘Zeus, most absolute of will.’’ In the Sup- 
pliants he is ‘‘Lord of lords . . . Zeus all-happy.’’* He 
is further represented as all-knowing, all-powerful; he 
is the ‘‘all-seeing Father’’; ‘‘Safe it falls, not prostrate 
on its back, whatever is decreed by the nod of Zeus. 
Through forest and shadow lead the pathways of his 
mind, no thought can spy them out. From their lofty 
hopes he hurls men to ruin, but uses no armed force. 
God knows not labor; seated above on his sacred throne 
he works his will by seeret ways.’ In this passage 
Zeus is altogether omnipotent; he can accomplish what- 
ever he wishes, and to do so needs no armed force; his 
mere nod suffices for everything. In the same play the 
poct insists that Zeus ‘‘does not oceupy his throne by 
the authority of another, nor hold his reign under a 
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stronger. There is none that sits above him, whose 
power he regards with awe. He speaks, and it is done.’’* 
The strong words, ‘‘He speaks, and it is done’’ are 
reminiscent of the account of the creation in Genesis. 
In the Eumenides he is ‘‘Zeus, who rules everything,’’ 
and ‘‘all-powerful Zeus.’’ In the Agamemnon he is 
‘‘supreme Zeus,’? and in the Choephori ‘‘Zeus, the 
greatest of all.’’ 

Numerous other passages, as striking as those already 
cited, occur in the extant plays; many of these utterances 
indicate a monotheistic concept of the deity, though the 
name applied to it is generally that of the old mythologi- 
cal ruler of Olympus. Other gods than Zeus certainly 
play important parts; but the tendency, developed fur- 
ther by the philosophers, to regard the minor deities as 
mere names for particular functions of the Supreme 
Being, is revealed in several of the tragedies, as when 
Apollo in the Lumenides is looked upon as no more than 
the mouthpiece of Zeus, when the latter deigns to make 
known the future to mortals. 

Iience the principal point in Aeschylean theology 
which is of concern here is the poet’s sublime conception 
of Zeus as supreme ruler of the world, the remaining 
deities being mere ministers to his will or phases of his 
activity. We seem to behold in the dramas of Aeschylus 
a two-fold Zeus—one, the traditional god of mythology, 
the other, the one infinite God of the poet’s own loftier 
conception. Perhaps he himself recognized no such 
clearly defined distinction; the ancient polytheism was 
still too strong to be reconciled in perfect consistency 
with the convictions of a great intellect. 

While in the tragedies of Aeschylus the dramatist 
frequently gives way before the moralist, in Sophocles 
the main function of drama, action, is ever most import- 
ant, and all other considerations are secondary. The 
plays of Sophocles, it is true, are not divorced from 
moral teaching; the eternal laws of justice rule all, and 
the inscrutable designs of destiny are emphasized; but 
the ethical purpose is always carefully subordinated, and 
never intrudes itself on the attention, as in Aeschylus. 
For this reason the theological principles of Sophocles 
are less evident than those of Aeschylus. 

The gods of the ancient religion still hold a place in 
Sophoeles, and the old traditions are treated with rev- 
erence. Apollo in the Electra, and Athene in the Ajaz, 
play important roles. But throughout the impression is 
created that the poet regards the gods as pleasant bits 
of mythology, almost as Shakespeare regards his fairies. 

At times, in elevated passages, Sophocles abandons 
the ordinary polytheistie language and gives utterance 
to great, universal principles which reveal his tendency 
toward monotheism. The world is represented by him 
as being governed by divine laws that are eternal. ‘‘Not 
today nor yesterday’’ were these laws created, ‘‘but 
from all time, and no man knows when first they came 
into being.’’ The parent and administrator of these 
divine ordinances is a supreme, eternal Being, who gov- 
erns the entire universe. At times this infinite, om- 
nipotent Being is depicted as one with Zeus. But fre- 
quently he is represented in language which apparently 
expresses the poet’s own idea of the nature of the God- 
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head. God is the ‘‘sole dispenser of the future.’’ ‘‘He 
lives in heaven forever, overseeing and guiding all 
things.’”? His rule is eternal; ‘‘neither all-subduing 
sleep nor the tireless months of heaven can overmaster 
him.’” 

Thus in almost every one of the extant plays, language 
is employed which is unmistakably monotheistic. In the 
Oedipus Tyrannus God is spoken of as ‘‘Zeus all-rul- 
ing’’; in Antigone he is ‘‘Zeus, who sees all things al- 
ways.’’ The Chorus in the Electra sing, ‘‘Great in 
heaven is Zeus, who sees and governs all.’’ In the 
Trachiniae he is ‘‘Zeus, great lord of all’’; and finally in 
the Philoctetes we find the expressions, ‘‘almighty 
Zeus,’’ ‘‘all-powerful Zeus in his unerring wisdom has 
deereed,’’ and others. 

Such excerpts suggest the conclusion that God as con- 
ceived by Sophocles is one supreme Being, that He is 
eternal, omnipotent, omniscient. The outlook of Sopho- 
cles extends to the whole movement of human destiny ; 
there is in the universe the fulfillment of a single har- 
monious purpose—the will of Zeus. 

Recent students of Sophocles point out that his poly- 
theism is ‘‘if not nominally, at least practically, mono- 
theism.’’* Evidences of polytheism there are, of course ; 
but it is a polytheism poles asunder from the polytheism 
of Homer and Hesiod. In Sophocles the clash of con- 
tending wills among the celestials has completely disap- 
peared; Zeus is supreme in authority, and this authority 
is acknowledged by all. At least, it must be admitted 
that the theology of Sophocles looks toward monotheism, 
and must logically result in monotheism. Practically, 
his plurality of gods, working as they do in harmony 
with Zeus as his ministers, is equivalent to one single 
Supreme Deity. 

The contribution of Euripides to the evolution of 
monotheism among the Greeks is negative rather than 
positive. He tears away what remains of the old tra- 
ditional religion and prepares the way for the philoso- 
phers to form a loftier concept of God. He is an 
iconoclast, in the sense that he destroys what is evil and 
repulsive in the popular traditions. 


Running through his drama, like a motif through a 
symphony, is the reflection, ‘‘if the gods do anything 
base, they are not gods.’’ His review of the field of 
legendary lore leads him to the conelusion that the sinful 
gods of Greek mythology are non-existent. In the Hip- 
polytus the gods in general, and especially Aphrodite, 
are depicted in a very unfavorable light. Hippolytus, 
about to die, exclaims: ‘‘In vain did I revere God, in 
vain was I just.’’ In the Mad Heracles Hera alone is 
to blame for the undeserved sufferings of the hero, man’s 
great benefactor ; her title to divinity is denied ; she has 
no claim to the adoration of the human race—‘‘To such 
a goddess who shall pray now?’’ Euripides openly dis- 
avows any belief in the Zeus and Hera of legend, indeed, 
in any of the traditional deities. ‘‘Never will I believe 
that the gods desire illegitimate loves, or that they cast 
their fellow gods into chains, or that one god is the lord 
of another. God, if he be true God, has need of nothing. 
These are but the wretched tales of poets.’”® Accord- 
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ingly, any such thing as hegemony among the gods is 
denied, and the divine nature, whatever it be, must, ac- 
cording to the poet, be self-sufficient. In the Iphigeneia 
among the Taurians the poet denies that the gods de- 
light in human blood. In the Jon he exhibits Apollo as 
a liar and seducer, and emphatically denounces him for 
the bad example he gives to mankind. 


But it is a mistake to regard Euripides as an atheist. 
In many passages of his plays he manifests his appre- 
hension of the value of religion. His attacks are di- 
rected not against the existence of God, but against the 
vindictiveness and cruelty and immorality ascribed to 
the gods in the traditional legends. He was by nature 
of a religious and contemplative character. He longs for 
truth and light. He begs Zeus, ‘‘the ruler of all things,”’ 
to ‘‘send light to the souls of men, to those who would 
fain be forewarned whence sorrow comes, and where 
evil has its root, that they may know what deity to im- 
plore, and so obtain sureease from their troubles.’’!® 


His doctrine too unmistakably points in the direction 
of monotheism. From the time of Euripides on, the 
truth stated above, that God, if he be really God, has 
need of nothing, becomes a commonplace in Greek re- 
ligion. The poet entertains no doubt as to the existence 
of some self-existent, primal cause of the wniverse—a 
being which men eall God. ‘‘Who,’’ he demands, ‘‘ when 
he beholds all these works, can fail to perceive the 
presence of the Almighty, or to thrust away from him 
the crooked wiles of those thinkers whose mischievous 
tongues talk at random about unseen things?’’!! But as 
to the nature and attributes of this Being, his mind is 
lost in darkness. Certainly he conceives him as being 
infinite: ‘‘What manner of house formed by the hands 
of workmen can hold within its walls the form di- 
vine?’** And in the Daughters of Troy he says: 
‘‘Whatever Zeus may be, and however our powers fail 
of comprehending him, we may at any rate be sure that 
he governs all things mortal in accord with Justice.’’! 

Accordingly, the important contribution made by 
Euripides to the evolution of monotheism among Greek 
thinkers was that he purged the accepted tenets of much 
of their grossness and error and inconsistency. Beyond 
this, he manifested clear signs of belief in one supreme 
God, omnipotent, all-just, transcendent, though he seems 
ever to have remained in uncertainty about the precise 
qualities of this Being. His greatest service probably 
consisted in his clearing the path of obstacles, thus pre- 
paring the way for further development. Such develop- 


“ment was carried on by his successors, the great Greek 


philosophers, who finally came to define God in terms 
approaching the clear teachings of revelation. 


St. Louis, Mo. Cyrit O. Voutert, 8S. J. 
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Diminutives in Horace’s Satires 


Diminutives are the spice in the language of the com- 
mon man and a favorite weapon in the hands of the 
satirist. Asa rule they express one, occasionally several, 
of the following notions: 

1. Reduction of meaning of the primitive; youthful- 
ness. 

2. Tenderness; sympathy; commiseration. 

3. Pleasure; comfort. 

4. Love. Many diminutives are terms of endearment. 

5. Gracefulness; exquisiteness; daintiness; admira- 
tion. 

6. Contempt; derision; irony; sarcasm; insult. 

Of the approximately one hundred diminutives em- 
ployed in the Satires, only a few can be considered here. 
The following nine instances are from Book One, 
Satire I. 

Line 25. Ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi doctores. 
Crustula, from crustum, besides expressing smallness of 
size, fits in well with the contempt Horace wishes to 
convey for the petty ways of certain philosophers who 
sugar-coat their doctrines to make them palatable. 

33. Parvola, nam exemplo est, magni formica laboris. 
The diminutive adjective was chosen to enhance the 
antithesis between size of body and amount of labor. The 


same effect is gained by the interlocked order, which 


places the two adjectives before the two nouns, and by 
the elever way in which this practical juxtaposition of 
parvola and magni is combined with a Hyperbaton that 
separates them for emphasis. Besides smallness of size, 
the diminutive expresses the poet’s admiration for the 
tiny and industrious creature. 

47. Sireticulum panis venalis inter onusto forte vehas 
umero. Obviously reticulum lessens the idea of rete. 
Hofmann conjectures that all Latin diminutive suffixes 
expressed originally nur den Begriff der Artzugehdrig- 
keit, merely the notion of species or specimen. Thus 
reticulum contracts the genus or general notion of rete 
to express a special variety, the bread-sack. ~ 

56. Magno de flumine mallem quam ex hoc fonticulo 
tantundem sumere. A diminutive ‘‘of contempt’’ (Mor- 
ris), contrasting brooklet with mighty stream. The 
miser despises the fonticulus, although he cannot draw 
more than the same amount (tantundem) from a river 
deep and broad. 

70. Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. Fabula, 
from fari, is hard to classify. It may be that the word 
expressed originally diminutive size and, since pettiness 
or contemptibleness of character is often associated with 
smallness, the original force of fabula may perhaps have 
been that of ‘‘small talk,’’ or ‘‘a matter for common or 
petty talk.’’ As a designation of a literary type fabula 
is, of course, a word of dignity. 

72. Aut pictis tamquam gaudere tabellis. The dimin- 
utive does not necessarily denote small pictures or paint- 
ings, but rather expresses contempt for the miser who 
hoards, but does not use, his wealth. 

90. Ut si quis asellum in campo doceat. The dimin- 
utive of asinus may here be sarcastic; equi enim, non 
asini, parent fraenis (Doering). It may also represent 
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the thought of the miser, who looks upon docere asinum 
as a foolish and ludicrous undertaking (albern und 
lacherlich; Heinze). Note how neatly and forcily asel- 
lum here and tabellis above round out the vigorous hexa- 


meter. 


95. Non longa est fabula. Here the diminutive is 
evidently influenced by non longa. Heinze suggests the 
notion of gossip or Klatschgeschichte. 

110. Quodque aliena capella gerat distentius uber. 
Capella is not a young or little capra. To Horace, 
tabescere at the sight of the distentius uber of the neigh- 
bor’s capra is characteristic of the genuine miser, an in- 
stance of ‘‘much ado about nothing.’’ Note the position 
of capella before the caesura.' 


In Satire III we may note the following instances. 

17. Nil erat in loculis. As in reticulum, we have in 
loculus a contraction of a larger notion to a smaller 
variety. Loculus is a technical term for ‘‘ casket, coffer, 
pocket, purse,’’ ete. 

89. Amaras porrecto iugulo historias captivus ul 
audit. The human collar-bone or throat is a variety of 
the iugum or yoke. There are no further connotations in 
the use of the word. Of course the context is ludicrous 
and the expression porrecto iugulo fits the description 
of a wretched captive who awaits the stroke of the ex- 
ecutioner’s axe. (See Rolfe and Heinze.) 

90. Mensa catillum Euandri manibus tritum deiecit. 
There was no metrical necessity for using catillus in 
place of catinus, which occurs in line 92. Perhaps the 
diminutive hints at exquisite workmanship and precious- 
ness. Rolfe thinks of ‘‘a rare old bowl.’’ Heinze, on 
the contrary, speaks of prachistorisches Geriimpel, ‘‘pre- 
historie junk.’’ 

119. Ne scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello. The 
Roman flagellum was an instrument for severer punish- 
ment that the scutica, but the diminutive force is not 
obvious. Perhaps horribilis has something to do with it. 
Note also the position of flagello at the end of the line, 
as that of catillum above. In recalling his early school 
days (lines 118-120) Horace uses four significant words 
(regula, scutica, flagellum, ferula), three of which are 
diminutives. Pity for the little school fellows of former 
days and contempt for the pedagogical methods of the 
inhuman magister seem here to blend. 


In Satire IV we note two diminutives. 

17. Inopis me quodque pusilli finxerunt animi. Horace 
speaks with modesty of his own attainments. 

66. Rauci male cumque libellis, and 71: nulla taberna 
meos habeat neque pila libellos. Note-books are diminu- 
tive libri. But libellus also means ‘‘indictment’’ and so, 
perhaps, reflects the mind of the criminal, who is not at 
all pleased with this sort of liber. Perhaps it implies 
contempt for the business of Sulcius and Caprius, whom 
Horace detests. In 71, the diminutive has a different 
tone, revealing the poet’s modesty in speaking of his own 
accomplishments. Rolfe renders ‘‘humble works.’’ It 
would, too, be a pity if Horace’s books, exhibited at the 
book stalls, were to be soiled by the greasy hands of a 
Tigellius! Imagine Horace’s “‘poor little libelli’’ ex- 
posed to such a fate! 
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Two instances in Satire VI are worthy of note. 

59. Me Satureiano vectari rura caballo. The use of 
the diminutive here is puzzling. It is borrowed from the 
lingua rustica, where it meant ‘‘an inferior riding- or 
pack-horse, a nag’’ (Gaul or Klepper). Here, however, 
the phrase circum vectari suggests vast ancestral estates, 
over which the rich landed proprietor is riding. Also 
the pompous Satureianus with its mythical suggestions, 
instead of the simple Tarentinus, hints at greatness. Al- 
though, therefore, the word is colloquial, it does not here 
suggest anything mean or contemptible. It has been 
conjectured that the word may imply admiration for 
that particular breed of horses (ein besonders kostbares 
Pyjerd). Others think the adjective Satureianus is, by 
Hypallage, joined to caballus instead of to rura, as in 
Subellis ligonibus, in Odes III, 6, 38. 


71. Macro pauper agello. Evidently a small farm. 
The force of the adjective here is concessive, ‘‘although 
poor’’; but the diminutive seems to hint that Horace’s 
father, though poor, was yet content with his snug little 
farm. Note again the position of the word at the end 
-of the line. 


In Satire LX, there are two diminutives in one line. 

20. Demitto auriculas, ut iniquae mentis asellus. Botn 
auricula and asellus fit Horace’s mood of self-pity in a 
plight from which there seems no escape. Heinze ob- 
serves that iniquae mentis is transferred, by Hypallage, 
from Horace to asellus, while auriculas, which more 
properly qualifies the asellus, is transferred to Horace. 
Iniquus, usually rendered ‘‘stubborn,’’ is rather ‘‘out of 
sorts; with a bad grace; ungraciously.’’ For rhythm 
and pictorial power, line 20 is one of the finest in the 
Satires, and quite suited to the ludicrous situation. No 
doubt, a proper appreciation of the force of Latin 
diminutives should take into account their capacity for 
rhythmical effect. Here each colon of the hexameter 
closes with a diminutive : 


demitto auriculas —— —UU— 


ut iniquae mentis asellus UU—— —UU 


If the primitive words of a language are the gold or 
silver coin that passes current among a particular peo- 
ple, or with a particular writer, and represents the great 
values in the world of thought, the diminutives derived 
from the primitives are the small change destined for 
the more trivial purposes of life and literature. It is 
not without interest to observe what small ways a great 
writer may have of expressing certain minor, but in 


their proper place none the less important, shades of 


thought or sentiment. 


Though much has been written on the Latin diminu- 
tive, yet its appreciation in a given passage remains 
largely personal. The classical treatise on the subject is 
Schwabe’s De Diminutivis Graecis et Latinis; Gissac 
1859. Even the summary of this work, given in Kih- 
ner’s Lat. Grammatik, p. 982 ff., impresses one with the 
vastness of the topic. Among the ancients, Aristotle 
(Rhet. III, 2, 15) has this note in connection with the 
proper use of the epithet: ‘‘It is the diminutive which 
makes the good and the bad appear less, as Aristophanes 
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jestingly uses ‘goldlet, cloaklet, affrontlet, diseaselet,’ in- 
stead of ‘gold, cloak, affront, disease.’’’ He adds this 
note of warning: ‘‘One must be careful to observe the 
due mean in their use as well as in that of epithets.”’ 
Cicero’s use of the diminutive is discussed by Naegels- 
bach, Lat. Stilistik, No. 46. The oft-quoted expression 
aureola oratiuncula, applied to a speech by Laelius, oc- 
eurs in De Nat. Deor., 3, 17, 43. Though keen in his 
appreciation of Greek literature, Cicero is fond of using 
the diminutive Graeculus in a depreciatory sense, to 
express his contempt for Greek pedantry. Caesar has 
an effective diminutive in De Bello Civ., 3, 104, 3, where 
he records the death of Pompey the Great (!): Navicu- 
lam parvulam conscendit cum paucis suis; ibi ab Achilla 
ct Septimio interficitur. Leuman (Lat. Gramm., p. 216) 
explains the Latin diminutive as expressing not only 
small size, but a relation (eine Beziehung vermittelnd; as 
capillus = ‘‘something related to caput’’) or as denoting 
endearment (kosend; as puella and auricula). Hefmann 
(p. 834) too thinks that the Latin diminutive had its 
origin in the nursery and was primarily a term of af- 
fection. The fact that fondling and petting invite the 
use of the diminutive was known to the Greeks, who 
call a diminutive txozoguouds, from bxoxogifoua, to pet 
or caress a x00yn. Hofmann calls attention to an eventual 
depreciation of the diminutive in popular speech, and 
thinks that such combinations as parvulus igniculus are 
proof of this. No doubt once the use of diminutives be- 
comes a mannerism, it tends to rob them of muéh of their 
distinctive meaning. Lane (Latin Granmar), § 267) 
divides diminutives into such as denote actual smallness 
and such as denote imputed smallness. An instance of 
the former is specula, ‘‘a ray of hope.’’ The latter may 
express a) admiration, affection, or compassion; b) con- 
tempt or irony, and usually ‘‘serves to add point to 
sentences themselves of a playful, patronizing, or slur- 
ring character.’’ It is very hard to translate. ‘* Little 
and small are often inadequate; old or poor will some- 
times do; but usually recourse must be had to free trans- 
lations adapted to the particular contest.’’ In other 
words, the presence of a diminutive in a piece of writing 
claims attention, not for its own sake, but as a warning 
to the reader that the context in which it occurs is of a 
playful, patronizing, or slurring character. Or, to put 
it in another way, the Latin diminutive is an index of 
mood or sentiment rather than of thought. 

St. Louis, Mo. JoHN J. 


If the instinct for beauty is served by Greek literature 
and art as it is served by no other literature and art, 
we may trust to the instinet of self-preservation in hu- 
manity for keeping Greek as part of our culture.— 
Matthew Arnold 


No one knows Latin in any real sense who does not 
know the Aeneid, and it may be said conversely that / 
anyone who really knows the Aeneid knows Latin.— 
Mackail 
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